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Out of the Past 


A True Indian Story 
Told by Lucy Young, of Round Valley Indian Reservation 


To Envir V. A. MureHey 


Humboldt and Mendocino counties began in the early fifties and con- 

tinued well into the next decade. When the white people first began 
settling that region the Indians were not greatly disturbed. But many of the 
miners and packers used little judgment in their treatment of the natives, and, 
regarding them as their natural enemies, killed them whenever opportunity 
offered. The Indians retaliated by murdering whites who may or may not 
have been guilty of the crime that was being avenged. 

As the gold hunters flocked in, the Indians began to fear for their food 
supply, and the ill-feeling soon became so great that it was considered neces- 
sary to keep a detachment of soldiers in the vicinity of Hoopa Valley. In the 
Mattole Valley, Hydesville, Yager Creek, and Van Duzen districts, trouble 
between the Indians and whites frequently flared. Fort Humboldt (within 
the present city limits of Eureka) was established in 1853, and several other 
military posts followed in the early sixties. The Federal Indian Department 
also began to take notice of the situation and reservations were set aside and 
the neighboring Indians were gathered together and placed on them.1 Many 
of these, however, escaped, and soldiers were sent in their pursuit. 

The kidnapping of Indian children and selling them into virtual slavery 
was practiced by some of the whites in the early sixties,” for a state law per- 
mitted the indenture of Indians and Indian children,* and unscrupulous men 
took advantage of it. 

Lucy Young, a Wailaki Indian* from the vicinity of Alderpoint and now 
living on Round Valley Reservation in Mendocino County, wishing to pre- 
sent to the world the Indians’ side of the story, in 1939 dictated the following 
recollections of her childhood. Although now over ninety years old and 
almost blind from cataracts, Lucy is in good health, her spirit undaunted, 
and her mind clear. The major part of the narrative, as far as we can judge, 
took place in the summer of 1862. No attempt has been made to dress up the 
story. The words are Lucy’s own. 


(Cine S BETWEEN the Indians and the whites in what is now 


LUCY’S STORY 


My grandpa, before white people came, had a dream. He was so old he 
was all doubled up. Knees to chin, and eyes like indigo. Grown son carry 
him in great basket on his back, every place. 


349 
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My grandpa say: “White Rabbit”—he mean white people—“gonta devour 
our grass, our seed, our living. We won’t have nothing more, this world. Big 
elk with straight horn come when white man bring it.” I think he meant 
cattle. “’Nother animal, bigger than deer, but round feet, got hair on neck.” 
This one, horse, I guess. 

My aunt say: “Oh, Father, you out your head, don’t say that way.” 

He say: “Now, Daughter, I not crazy. You young people gonta see this.” 

People come long way, listen to him dream. He dream, then say this way, 
every morning. 

They leave li'l children play by him. He watch good. Have big stick, 
wave round, scare snake away. He had good teeth. All old people had good 
teeth.® 

One time they travel, they come to big pile of brush. My grandpa stop, 
and look at it. He say: “This, good wood. When I die, burn my body to 
ashes on top of ground. Here gonta be big canoe, run around, carry white 
people’s things. Those White Rabbit got lotsa everything.” 

“How canoe gonta run round on dry ground all round here?” we askum. 
“Don’t know,” he say. “Just run that way.” He mean wagon, I guess. 

I never grow much. They call me “Li Shorty,” but I know pretty near 
everything that time. My grandpa put his head on my head, smoove my hair, 
and hold his hand there. 

“Long time you gonta live, my child,” he say. “You live long time in 
this world.” 

Well, I live long enough. I guess bout ninety-five next summer, if I living 
till then. 

My grandpa never live to see white people, just dreaming every night 
*bout them. People come long way, listen him dream. 

My grandpa move down by big spring. One day he couldn’t get up. He 
say: “I gonta leave you today. I used to be good hunter, kill bear, elk, deer, 
feed my children. Can’t feed my children no more. Like old root, just ready 
for growing now. Pretty soon dead. Speak no more.” 

All seem like dream to me. Long, long ago. Night-time, he die, and in 
morning, all tied up in deerskin with grass rope. Sit up knees to chin. They 
tie him up too soon. He roll over, and come back. Scare everybody. He ask 
for water, and ask for packstrap to basket always carry him in. He ask for 
lr] basket he always use for cup. He drink lots. 

“TI starve for water, and want my strap,” he say. “That’s why I come back.” 

Then he die. Our people dig big hole, put stick across. Put brush. Put body 
in. Put more brush. Burn all to ashes. They put basket and strap, too, with 
him, when he go where people go at last. 

First soldiers ever I see, my li’l sister bout three feet high. Took us to Fort 
Baker® and down Van Duzen River. Mother run away, twice. Last time 
tookted us to lower country. I run off, too, many times. 
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It was in August. Soldiers had all Inyan together. Gonta takum to Hoopa." 

Mother run away when we hit redwoods. Hide us all in hollow tree. Lay 
there all day. I had li’l cup and bucket soldier give me. Mother send me hunt 
water. 

I ’fraid lost. Break bushes every li'l way. Offus dark in redwoods. Can’t 
see nothing. Pretty soon come to big fern. I break it, lay in my track. Pretty 
soon hear waterfall, fill bucket. Turn back, find stick I broke. Find fern. 
Good thing I do that way. Might I lost. Too dark, them redwoods. 

Two days we lay in hollow log. Hear soldier in camp, go li’l ways, listen. 
Go li’] further, listen. 

Way down gulch, lotsa hazelnut, we eat. Travel on. Bout sundown come 
out open country. Big ridge. Look down. Two elk feed by alder spring. 
Raise up head like tree branches. Big horn. Then he run quick. We hear 
brush crack way down there. 

We see horse track. Hide again. Somebody whistle. We drop in fern. Just 
see soldier hat go by. We watchum long ways. When dark come, we go way 
down open ridge. 

Something rustle. I think dogs overtake us. We look back. Skunk family 
follow us—mother, five li’l ones. 

We go down, find li'l flat, heavy timber. We lay down, sleep till sun-up. 
Mother never eat, just drink water. We got crackers, dried beef from 
soldiers. 

There we stay till sundown. Mother begin get sick. If she die, she tell us 
go back to soldiers, not to no other white people. We go on. From top of 
mountain, we come to big pond. High mountain. I pack water for poor 
mother. 

Poor li’ sister tired, can’t hardly walk. I pack her by hand. Look all time 
for sarvice berry. Go way out around. See track. I think must be people. 
Nobody there. Look close, bear track, deer track, too. 

Get pretty close our own country. Bunch grass country. We make 1i’l 
hole, so we lay down to sleep. Mother never sleep. I never sleep. Li’l sister 
sleep. Too tired, li’l sister. 

We hear bear coming. Mother raise up head. Moon just coming up. Listen, 
listen. Bear pass on by. Next thing, Mother say: “Children, wake up, let’s go. 
Sunshine big all over country.” 

We go round behind Lassik Peak on top of ridge. Rocky. I want hunt 
water. I starve for water. I hunt for water like in redwoods, see 1i’] ferns, 
drink water, carry to mother, rest awhile, then go on. Too hungry we feel. 
I want go back on road, let soldiers catch us. Then we find sunflower, plenty. 
We gather head, seed dry ’nough to eat. We go down creek, catch crawfish. 
Mother can’t eat hardtack, make it sick. 

We had bedticking dresses, soldiers made us. I wear that. Mother holler: 
“Young ducks coming down in water.” I stand in water, catch li’l ducky in 
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my skirt. Two of ’em. Pretty good size. Can’t fly yet. Run on top of water. 
We killum, club. 

We had soldier matches. If didn’t had, we could make fire with stick. Lotsa 
buckeye good for that in Soldier Basin. We swinge cotton [singe the down] 
off li'l ducks. Get lotsa maple leaf. Fill hole with coals. Wrap ducks in leaf, 
keep ashes off. Put in hole. Duck offus fat, taste good, smell good. I never 
eat. Want mother eat, get stronger. I eat dry beef, crackers, good enough. 
After we eat, I catch crawfish again that I lose outa dress skirt when duck 
come downstream. 

We stay one night. That’s all. Keep moving. Up hill here, all way to 
Kettenshaw. Got to that valley. White man been plant wheat, then go off, 
leave it.* This wheat lotsa ripe. Moonlight. We all pick awhile, drop down 
sleep. I pick li'l longer. Drop down, sleep. Mother pick all night. Had basket 
pretty near full. 

She wake us up: “Come, children. Big spring ahead of us. We make it 
tonight.” 

I ’fraid step on snake, I say. Mother got deerskin, make us high moccasin, 
up to knee. No moccasin for mother, hide ain’t big enough. 

We get to big spring, we stay all night, all day. Evening, mother want to 
go down to head of Soldier Creek. We stay there, gather brush, make basket, 
pounding basket, call it “Chesta-a.” Pounding rock, call it “Bilt-sook.” 

Two days mother take make “Chesta-a,” then pound wheat. Roast it first 
in old pan we find there. Make pinole. 

Long time we stay there, get good basket roots along river. Kinda lone- 
some there. Talk ’bout move over li’l gulch, get hazelnut. Bear like hazelnut, 
too. I ’fraid bear get mother. She laugh, tell me if bear get it, take li'l sister 
to soldier. They gonta take care us both. 

Then mother talk ’bout go Alder Point. No rain, no snow. I don’t want go, 
I wanta stay where lotsa wood. 

Mother gather hazelnut. Come back quick, ’mence crack all night by small 
firelight, take hazelnut out. Everytime I wake up, I hear cracking, cracking, 
so don’t have to carry shell. 

We move our camp back to Mad River. Don’t stay long. Then go South 
Fork Mountain. There we stay ’bout month, eat hazelnut. Lotsa ketten 
(camas) bulb, too. Then come rain. 

Poor mother, build bark house. He happy there.® 

One day, I see smoke over to Kettenchaw. Me’n li'l sister playing. We see 
big smoke raise over Kettenchaw. Mother come out, shade eyes with hand— 
look, look. 

“Guess someum come back from Hoopa,” he say. 

Mother want go back, see who there. I ’fraid. I tell it: “You go there, 
someum kill us. I gonta take li'l sister, go to soldier, now.” 

We had thick black oak bark, we pack fire on it, save matches. Evening 
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time, wind blow, ’way down ridge, I see big fire raise up where I drop coal. 

Over Kettenchaw two women, one man, burn coals in grass for grass- 
hopper. They see our smoke, know then we still alive. 

“That’s our cousin and li’l children,” they say. “Them that run off from 
soldier.” Lotsa Inyan die on road, starve. 

Mother went down to river, stay all night. Morning come, we go way up 
ridge on top of Kettenchaw. Coming down, mother tell me: “Daughter, I 
dry for water.” I get water. I ask it gonta flat down on Kettenchaw. He say 
“No, we get out on point see whois, if we know.” 

Had big load hazelnut to pack. “Push basket up for me, Daughter,” mother 
say. He sit down, I lift strap, push basket up on back. Just then, I hear brush 
crack. Look quick, see soldier hat. I run back, way back, run in gulch. 
Mother call me: “Come back, don’t run off.” I lay there long time. After 
while, I come back. 

Our cousins come there, dressed in soldier clothes. Man had mustache, too. 
Look strange. I ask it: “Where you woman?” “Coming slow,” he say. “Sick, 
pack grasshopper, pack basket, nothing to eat but grasshopper.” 

Mother divide pinole and hazelnut. He feedum good. All us went back to 
Mad River. We had old uncle coming there. Lotsa fish in hole, deep hole. 
Can’t catchum, so we get big root (soap root) poundum, put in hole. Lotsa 
fish come then top water ain’t dead, ain’t hurt, just float. If put in fresh water, 
gonta come alive again. 

Weeat that evening. They tell me go down river, look for old uncle. Irun 
down quick, come back. Mother tell me: “Stay down li’l while. Might be 
pass us.” I go out again, look all round, hear rock rattle. 1 watch, watch. See 
poor old fellow coming, pack big black basket. 

I run to camp, say: “Old uncle coming now.” “Go on,” mother say, “go 
meetum.” I do. He ’mence cry, hold my hand. He had to catch fish, like we 
did, too. 

Fall time, then, acorns getting good. All want go back Alder Point, winter 
there. ’Mence rain hard. We camp, build bark house. Everybody tell 1i’] 
sister ’n me: “Go on outside, play.” We get oak ball, playing, playing. We 
play pitch ’n catch, 

White people come find us. Want take us all to Fort Seward.*° We all 
scared to dead. Inyan boy tell us: “Don’t ’fraid, won’t kill you.” 

Tookted us to Fort Seward, had Inyan women there, all man killed. 
Plenty house there; any Inyan escape from Hoopa, bring it to Fort Seward. 

After while, Chief Lassik come in. White people went away to get grub, 
snowing. Find Inyan track way down some place on road. Three white men, 
two-three Inyan boys gonta hunt up who make track—find it. 

“Don’t run,” Inyan boy tellum. “Gonta take you Fort Seward.” They 
bringum, four Inyan men, five women, Fort Seward. Chief Lassik among 
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them. He uncle-cousin my mother. They all stay there, kill deer, pack it in. 
Pack wood all time. 

One white man come there, want take me South Fork Mountain. His 
woman got li’l baby. He want me stay his woman. He take me South Fork. 
He herd hogs, gonta takum to Weaver. I never stay long there. This Inyan 
woman whip me all time. Didden’ talk my language. Bout week all I stay. 
Commence rain pretty hard. He tell me go get water. I go down, water 
muddy. I get it anyway. He ask me, make sign, “Where you get this water?” 
I showum down to river. He think I get water in hole near house. He throw 
out water, commence whip me, tell me go get water. 

I go down river, pretty steep go down. I throw bucket in river. I run off. 
Never see bucket no more. I had soldier shoes, take off, tie around neck. 
Water knee deep. I just had thin dress, can run good. Come up big high bank. 
Keep look back see if that woman follow me. 

Lotsa redwood tree stand there. I see hog got killed, laying there, neck 
and shoulder eat up. Hog warm yet. When I put foot on it, something come 
up behind me. Grizzly bear growl at me. Wind blow from river. He smell 
me. I fall over back in tall ferns. I feel same as dead. Grizzly set there, his 
paw hang down. Head turn look every way. I keep eye on him. He give up 
listen, look, turn around, dig hole to sleep in. I keep still, just like a dead. 
Fainty, too, and weak. 

That’s time I ruan—when he dig deep. Water up to my waist. I run through. 
Get to Fort Seward before I look back. 

At last I come home [Fort Seward, where Lucy’s mother was]. Before 
I get there, I see big fire in lotsa down timber and tree-top. Same time awfully 
funny smell. I think: Somebody get lotsa wood. 

I go on to house. Everybody crying. Mother tell me: “AII our men killed 
now.” She say white men there, others come from Round Valley, Humboldt 
County too, kill our old uncle, Chief Lassik, and all our men.** 

Stood up about forty Inyan in a row with rope around neck. “What this 
for?” Chief Lassik askum. “To hang you, dirty dogs,” white men tell it. 
“Hanging, that’s dog’s death,” Chief Lassik say. “We done nothing, be hung 
for. Must we die, shoot us.” 

So they shoot. All our men. Then build fire with wood and brush Inyan 
men been cut for days, never know their own funeral fire they fix. Build big 
fire, burn all them bodies. That’s funny smell I smell before I get to house. 
Make hair raise on back of my neck. Make sick stomach, too. 

That man what herd hogs, his Inyan boy speak my language. He say: 
“Why you come back?” 

“That woman whip me every day,” I say. 

“What for she whip you?” 

“Everything, little or big, she whip me.” 
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Boy say: “White man say he gonta take all you folks over there, build you 
house.” 

That white man, same evening got me, took to his house. Then took me 
down South Fork again. I ride behind. He talk his women. He had cowhide 
rope. Short one. He upped that. Give woman good whipping with that. He 
stay all night, next morning go back Fort Seward. ’Nother Inyan boy where 
I was. I didden’ know he spoke my language. When man come, that woman 
wash clothes down by the river. Want me stay take care baby. She go on, 
then this boy talk with me. He tell me: “Tomorrow, ‘nother white man 
come, gonta take you off. Way down. Tomorrow, white man come.” 

So it did happen. He take me then. This boy say: “Better you stay white 
people, better for you. All your people killed. Nothing to come back for.” 

I didden’ say nothing. Yes nor no. 

He bring me back Alder Point, this white man did. From there he take me 
down low. I ride on packsaddle. Had big blanket over me. Winter time. 

Get up on top of mountain, meet ’nother white man, got li’l Inyan boy 
with him. This boy talk my talk good. He ride packsaddle too. They take 
us way up to Blue Rock Mountain. White men live there. Dogs begin bark- 
ing. We get there, ride up to gate. White man take me off. I can’t walk. 
Ride all day. Take li’l boy off, too. 

I see woman come out of door. I know that woman, one of my people. 
Bill Dobbins’ mother.” This one, her father’s my aunt. She know me. I know 
her. She set down in chair, hug me, commence cry. I cry, too, cause think 
*bout mother all time. 

This woman live with old white man. He cook supper. This woman don’t 
know how to cook. He come in, think I his daughter. “Your pappoose?” he 
say. She say: “No.” Put hand on chest. “My Inyan,” she say. 

“Ah-hah,” white say. He bring out li’l baby tumbler, give me li’l whisky, 
put sugar in it, cause riding in cold. 

Then they took me to Long Valley. He had ’nother wife there. Next 
morning that other man was there, washing face. He come in, count my 
finger: “One, two, three, four, days you going down, close to ocean.” That 
man washing was cutting wood there. I stay there and play with pups. I look 
back. Two small Inyan boys stand there. I look and feel afraid. Went in 
house. 

That man cook supper. He go to bed overhead. I sleep in big blanket by 
chimney. He cook in kitchen in morning. “Get up,” he say. “Breakfast 
ready.” 

Tro Inyan women come in. Talk quick to me: “Poor my li'l sister, where 
you come from?” “I come from north. That bald-headed man bring me.” 

“He got wife and children,” they say. 

These women talk clipped my language. “That’s way all Inyan children 
come here,” they say. “He bringum all.” 
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I half cry, all time for my mother. After while, bald-headed man come 
back, talk women long time. Gonta have big gamble over there, they say. 
Men got up and left. First, they give women grub, hog backbone, ribs. 

These women say: “In four days you go stay old couple close by us.” 
One um say: “I got white man, I come see you.” 

They leave for home. Little ridge, over hill. I hear Inyan talking, li’l way. 
I stand there and think. Only show for me to run off, now. Nobody there. 
I run in house. Match box on shelf. I put it in dress pocket. In kitchen, I find 
flour sacks. Take loaf bread, take boiling meat. Take big blanket from my 
bed. 

I went out so quick, I never shut door. Then I went out to barn, open door, 
let all horses out. 

All day I travel on edge of valley. I forgot I gonta have to swim Eel River. 
Then I see white man house, and lotta Inyan house, all smoke even—good 
sign. I go towards white man house. I go upstream, look for foot-log. Brush 
thick, too. I found big trail. "Fraid then. Stop and listen, every li’l while. 
Pretty soon find footbridge. Just getting dark good. Star coming up. Nother 
big stream, Shallow water. 

Lotsa people there. Lotsa bell. Talk. Laugh. Pack-train stop there. I cross 
above camp. Water knee-deep. Go up long hill. Pretty near daylight, come 
out on mountain. Come out in big open country where Billy Dobbins’ 
mother lived. 

Owl commence holler, coming daylight. Way this side, great big rock. 
Big live-oak. Hollow place. I lay blanket down. Sleep all day; dark, I wake 
up. 
Night come. I pack shoes one shoulder, blanket, ’nother shoulder, pack 
grub in hand. Lotsa snow that time, Bell Springs Mountain. There I put on 
shoes. I come out in big opening, went down away from road. 

Saw big mountain, went over it. I back-track li’l way. I see white man 
hunt for me on white horse. I lay still long time, travel all night. 

Went down in canyon, find big log all dry underneath. I sleep right there 
all day. Had to cross two li’l creek, went barefoot there. When I cross those 
two li’l creek, I home to old stamping ground, not far from Alder Point. 

Again I lay down in sun to sleep. Three days I stay there, ’fraid go down 
to Fort Seward. Good weather. Think ’bout mother all time. Half-time cry, 
once awhile. Two nights I stay alone, then I go to Fort Seward. 

That white man told Inyan boys watch for me come home. Lotsa women 
there, man all killed. 

I go where they get water, two-three places there where make buckeye 
soup. It ain’t done yet. Nobody there. I taste buckeye, all bitter yet. I drink 
water, outa basket setting there. After awhile I see woman coming. I step 
behind brush. He never see me. He pour water in buckeye. Talk to self 
bout being bitter. It was my mother! Then I step in plain sight. He stir soup 
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with hand, shake drops off. Look round. “Who’s you,” he say. “That you, 
my daughter?” I say: “Yes.” He hug me and cry. Poor mother! 

“Inyan boy watching,” he whisper. “You come in ’bout morning, "bout 
midnight?” “No,” I told it. “Got grub, got blanket, I sleep down here, some 

lace.” 

“Shall I bring buckeye soup tonight?” “No,” I tell it. “Don’t fetch grub 
out, might they follow you, find me.” 

Two night I hide out. I go way down creek down under big tree roots. 
Sleep dry. Then I go to house. All time I never leave no sign. Mother and 
li'l sister hunt me. Make believe gather wood, never find me. 

My uncle hunt me the last night. I see him. Then I show up on open 
ground. He say: “Poor li'l thing, hunted, starving. "Bout midnight I put you 
cross river in boat.” I say: “Tell mother meet me out there.” 

He say them two li’l girl been take away from that ’nother woman. Cry 
all time. 

Midnight, I go in, meetum. Watch stars for time. I eat. Mother give me 
nother blanket, food too. Them two men don’t make no track—walk in 
leaves and river. Had big boat. Put my aunt and me ’cross river. If mother 
let li’] sister go, white men would kill mother. 

We travel all night, sleep all day till sundown. Had lotsa dry meat. Left 
most of my white-man grub with mother. Found some of our people at 
Poison Rock, pretty near sundown. I see old man pack wood. He been on 
look-out. He go in big bark house. I look in door, big fire in middle of house. 

Man say: “Li'l girl look in door.” They get up, bring me in. Young girl 
lay there, sick, my half sister. That night she die. Snowing, raining hard. 
They dig hole right by house, put body in. All went out. Tore all house 
down, set it afire. Midnight, snow whirl, wind howl. Then we went over to 
‘nother house; all left there next day, went over to Soldier Basin. 

We stay there awhile, went to Cottonwood. Some of our people there. 
We went to head of Mad River, next day to South Fork of Trinity River. 
We stay all night. Tired. No horses. Next day to Cottonwood. 

My cousin, Ellen, Wylackie Tom’s woman, was there. We found her 
right away. Then I stay at Cottonwood all summer. After awhile, my cousin 
living with white man, he want kill her, she leave him. I stay with her and 
li'l boy. 

Ellen’s cousin-brother say to me: “Take care my li’l boy, cause I gonta 
Hayfork. Maybe white folks kill me,” he say. “Take care my boy, takum 
way off.” 

White man name Rogers come after this. Ellen my cousin’s man, went to 
work for him. I go with her to Hayfork," and take li’l boy too. 

Rogers, my white man, took me then to take care of, that summer. Marry 
me bimeby when get old enough, "Bout size ten year girl,’* I guess, when 
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first see soldier. I stay there at Hayfork long time. My mother come there, 
too. She die there after awhile at Hayfork. 

My cousin, Ellen, younger than me but she got man first. We didn’t 
neither one know much. Man told us cook beans. We cook green coffee for 
beans. Man cook long time for us. 

Li! sister, white man took her away. Never see her no more. If see it, 
maybe wouldn’t know it. That’s last young one tooken away. Mother lost 
her at Fort Seward. 

I hear it, I went back, got mother, brought her to Hayfork. Lotsa Inyan 
there, lotsa different language, all different. Mother stay with me until she 
die. 

You ask "bout father. He got killed and brother in soldier war, before 
soldiers captured us. Three days fight. Three days running. Just blood, 
blood, blood. Young woman cousin, run from soldier, run into our camp. 
Three of us girls run. I lose buckskin blanket. Cousin run back, pick it up. 
I roll it up, put under arm—run more better that way. 

We had young man cousin, got shot side of head, crease him, all covered 
his blood, everything. We helpum to water. Wash off. No die. That night all 
our women come to camp. I ask mother: “You see my father, big brother?” 
“Yes,” she say, “both two of um dead.” I want go see. Mother say “No.” 

Young woman been stole by white people, come back. Shot through lights 
and liver. Front skin hang down like apron. She tie up with cotton dress. 
Never die, neither. Little boy, knee-pan shot off. Young man shot through 
thigh. Only two man of all our tribe left—that battle. 

White people want our land, want destroy us. Break and burn all our 
basket, break our pounding rock. Destroy our ropes. No snares, no deerskin, 
flint knife, nothing. 

Some old lady wear moss blanket, peel off rock good. 

All long, long ago. My white man die. My children all die but one. Oldest 
girl, she married, went way off. Flu take restum. Oldest girl die few years 
ago, left girl, she married now, got li'l girl, come see me sometimes. All I got 
left, my descendants. 

"But twenty-five years ago I marry Sam. Marry him by preacher. Sam, 
he’s good man. Hayfork Inyan. Talk li'l bit different to us people, but can 
understand it. We get old age pension, buy li’l place here in Round Valley, 
keep our horses, keep cow, keep chickens, dogs, cats too. We live good. 

I hear people tell bout what Inyan do early days to white man. Nobody 
ever tell it what white man do to Inyan. That’s reason I tell it. That’s history. 
That’s truth. I seen it myself. 
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INDIAN FOODS AND METHODS OF OBTAINING 
AND PREPARING THEM 


In the midst of the foregoing narrative Lucy’s attention was caught by 
bright colored pouches of salmon eggs slowly drying on a line above the 
stove. She explained that these could be dried and eaten like pinole, after 
they had been pounded, or they could be seared over coals and eaten when 
crumbly. 

It was the duty of men to cook the meat, Lucy said, but a young hunter 
never ate his own kill. His friends shared theirs with him. 

Women prepared an acorn soup. Many items of food were cooked in 
ashes. Lucy never enjoyed eating anything with ashes on it, for she was 
“offus tickler” (awfully particular). 

Tan oak acorns were chosen by Lucy’s people as best for acorn soup, a 
rather thin mush. White oak and black oak acorns were best for bread. Tan 
oak acorn meal was leached by pouring water on it, as it was spread on a 
frame lined with incense cedar twigs. It was allowed to sweat and become 
mouldy by being too closely covered. This mould, which contained the 
bitterness, was carefully peeled off, and the residue was sweet and pleasing 
to the taste. 

Grasshoppers were considered quite a delicacy. The wings were pulled 
off and the remainder roasted. They have a sweet, buttery, nutty flavor. 
The larger mountain grasshopper which flies even with a horse’s back, and 
remains stationary, making a loud ticking sound, was not used. These are 
still called “machine grasshoppers.” 

When fishing, the Indians preferred black salmon, which they usually 
speared. Later in the season, a net was used for spring salmon. This net was 
made from wild iris fibre. On either side of the wild mountain iris leaf is a 
single tough thread. These fibres were stripped in the following manner: 
The thumb-nail was allowed to grow long, and a mussel-shell was fastened 
to the thumb. The fibre was then caught between the mussel-shell and the 
thumb-nail and was drawn out. The tedious work of collecting the fibres 
was done in summer by the women, but the net was woven by the men in 
winter. 

Small nets to carry squirrels or other small meat, such as birds, were made 
from this material, also nets for spring salmon. These last were of a length 
from nose to hand—a familiar way of measuring cloth. Nets for black salmon 
were made from Indian hemp, and were of a size measured by a big man 
throwing it over a shoulder behind him to his head. 

Elkhorn wedges were used to split rocks for arrows. Said Lucy: “One 
kinda rock, poison to human flesh, It is very blue. When this arrowpoint 
pierces flesh, that person is gonta die.” 
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Lucy’s father was an expert arrowmaker, expert on points. He tried his 
arrowpoint on his arm. If it did not cut sharp and quickly, he threw it away. 
It had to cut quickly to be good. 

“In early days,” said Lucy, “everywhere you travel, was good water. Ever 
since cattle, sheep been come in, they tromp, spoil water. 

“White people talk ’bout hard time. I never see it yet, this country, Round 
Valley. Once, long ago, hard winter, too much long snow, rain, can’t get 
nothing to eat. People begin eat their deerskins. Had pepperwood nuts 
gathered. Each of us little ones get four pepperwood nuts for supper, that’s 
all. Old people get nothing. In morning, they take old deerskin, swinge hair 
off, blister skin by fire. It all swell up, look like bread raising, then eat. Every 
two days, they eat like this. That’s only hard time I see. 

“When snow going off, Father went out. Can’t walk far. Too weak. Eat 
nothing. Find big white fungus on black oak. He bring it home, pound it 
fine, heat up rock, put in water, cook in basket. Then find long grass under 
trees, dry in basket over fire. Pound for pinole. 

“On Mad River, white oaks have black moss, pound it out, squeeze it out, 
cook it thick, taste like acorns. Pretty black, but glad to eat. 

“Wolf starving too, catch deer, down in deep snow. Wolf eat buck meat 
too much, throw it up. Our people find it, wash it off, cook, eat it. That’s 
what I call hard winter. 

“Got no roots, pound manzanita berries, stone and all, make pinole. 

“Too much stock make Inyan hard time, eat all grass down, can’t gather 
seed. Same time ruin water.” 

Before white people came into Mendocino, Trinity and Humboldt coun- 
ties, the Indians had need for salt. The coast tribes got their salt easily, but 
those inland had more difficulty. There were certain salt springs in the pos- 
session of certain tribes who every year would grudgingly allow tribes with 
whom they were not on very good terms to come in and take salt enough 
for several months. 

There were certain salt springs in the neighborhood of North Yolla Bolly 
Mountain which were under the claimed ownership of Indians hostile to 
Lucy’s tribe, but yearly a pilgrimage was made by Lucy’s people to this area 
for salt. Because they had no horses, the entire journey was made on foot, 
and only those were eligible to go who would not bea burden to the group. 
Old people, very small children, and nursing mothers were left at home. If 
stores of roots or berries had been left over from the winter, these were 
buried in pits in the ground or placed in safe caches. Big baskets or surplus 
valuables were hung securely in trees. The summer would be dry, and there 
were no thieves in those days. If possible, fresh meat was obtained in order 
to leave some with the stay-at-homes and to take some with the salt party for 
the first day or two, when hunting was unlikely to be good. It was planned 
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to take a month’s time, reaching their objective so as to arrive close to North 
Yolla Bolly about full moon. 

Knee-length buckskin moccasins were worn by the big walking children, 
i. e., those able to take care of themselves and carry a small pack of salt as 
well. The women, too, wore these moccasins, but the men went barefoot. 

For some time before the journey began, old baskets, nets, and carriers 
of any kind were collected and patched so that they could contain salt. 
Lattice work in varying sizes was made to fit in the baskets to hold successive 
layers of salt. 

As they traveled they lived off the country, and frequently pauses were 
made to fish or hunt, to dry meat, or to prospect for bulbs and mark the 
places where they grew, with the thought of harvesting them when ripe on 
the return trip. 

Having finally arrived at the salt ground they waited, if too early, for the 
moon to be right. Some of the women kept the children with their baskets 
on the edge of No-Man’s Land—the section between the territory claimed 
for hunting by Chief Lassik, Lucy’s great-uncle, and the salt country 
claimed by their enemies—while the swift runners among the women and 
the entire band of warriors crept on to the salt country. There the springs 
were very salty. Crusts of salt covered the ground, and frequently low hang- 
ing shrubs were encrusted also and could be stripped quickly into the 
baskets. The moon made it light as day. If the time was exactly right they 
were not molested, but if they were a day or more late their passage was 
fiercely disputed by the other Indians. 

If they were lucky, their foray was successful and resulted in nearly a 
year’s supply of salt, which, when they had put a discreet distance between 
them and their enemies, they would stop to pick over for sticks and stones 
and sometimes boil down in baskets with hot stones, pouring off the small 
dirt on top and leaving a crust of pure salt to be skimmed when cold.* 

Secure in the possession of this valuable salt, much hunting was done on 
the way home, meat was dried and fish dried and smoked. Frequently they 
met other hunting parties, and much visiting and sharing of game ensued. 
Small wonder that all Indians thought of Heaven as the “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” It was an ideal life, that of the salt journey, making use of every- 
thing in nature, wasting nothing, sharing everything, stealing nothing. Why 
steal, when anything could be had for the asking? 

Compare this life with the decade following the coming of the white man, 
when an Indian had no rights that a white man was bound to respect, not 
even the Indian’s wife, or land or game. Small wonder that reprisals and 
bloody battles such as Lucy witnessed were common events in the ’sixties, 
and even in the ’fifties. 
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NOTES 


1. For accounts of the Indian troubles of this period see Anthony Jennings Bledsoe, 
Indian Wars of the Northwest; a California Sketch (San Francisco, 1885); Owen Coch- 
rane Coy, The Humboldt Bay Region, 1850-1875, a Study in the American Colonization 
of California (Los Angeles: The California State Historical Association, 1929), Chaps. 
IX-XI, and Llewellyn L. Loud, Ethnogeography and Archaeology of the Wiyot Terri- 
tory, University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. XIV, No. 3 (December 1918), pp. 305-7. 


- Coy, op. cit., p. 167, and Loud, op. cit., pp. 310-11. 

“In the frontier portions of Humboldt and Mendocino counties a band of desperate 
men have carried on a system of kidnapping for two years past: Indian children were 
seized and carried into the lower counties and sold into virtual slavery. These crimes 
against humanity so excited the Indians that they began to retaliate by killing the cattle 
of the whites. At once an order was issued to chastise the guilty. Under this indefinite 
order, a company of United States troops, attended by a considerable volunteer force, 
has been pursuing the poor creatures from one retreat to another. The kidnappers follow 
at the heels of the soldiers to seize the children when their parents are murdered and 
sell them to the best advantage. During my recent visit at Round Valley a hundred of 
the fugitive Indians came voluntarily into the reservation for protection.” Report of 
George M. Hanson, superintending agent Indian Affairs, Northern District of California, 
to Hon. William P. Dole, commissioner of Indian Affairs, Yuba City, July 15, 1861, in 
37th Cong., 2d Sess., Senate Ex. Doc. No. 1, I, 759. See also Same to same, December 31, 
1861, in 37th Cong., 3d Sess., Ex. Doc. No. 1, p. 461. 


3. Cal. Stats. (1860), 196-97. 


4. Lucy’s father was an Alderpoint Wailaki and her mother was a Lassik—a niece or 
cousin of Chief Lassik from whom the tribe took its name. Alderpoint is not far from 
Fort Seward, on Eel River, in Humboldt County. 

“Wailaki,” according to Professor Kroeber, “is a Wintun word meaning ‘north lan- 
guage,’ and is applied by some of the Wintun to certain other Wintun divisions as well 
as to several neighboring groups of aliens... . The Wailaki were the uppermost Atha- 
bascan tribe on Eel River, which they held to the Big Bend. .. . They owned also several 
affluents on the western side, Kekawaka Creek on the eastern, and the whole of the 
North Fork except the head, where the Lassik lapped over.” Alfred Louis Kroeber, 
Handbook of the Indians of California, Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 78 (Washington, 1877), pp. 114-20. 

For additional material relating to the Wailaki, see Stephen Powers, Tribes of Cali- 
fornia (Washington, 1877), pp. 114-20; Pliny Earle Goddard, The Habitat of the Wai- 
laki, Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in Amer. Archaeol. and Ethnol., XX (1923), 95-109; idem, 
Habitat of the Pitch Indians, a W ailaki Division, Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in Amer. Archeol. 
and Ethnol., Vol. XVII, No. 4 (1924); idem, “Wailaki Texts,” International Journal of 
American Linguistics, I (1923), 77-135; Edwin M. Loeb, The Western Kuksu Cult, 
Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in Amer. Archeol. and Ethnol., Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 (1932), pp. 
73-95; and E. Curtis, The North American Indian (Norwood, Mass., 1924), Vol. XIV. 

The Lassik Indians lived along Eel River, from a few miles above the mouth of the 
South Fork not quite to Kekawaka Creek, and also on Dobbins Creek, an eastern branch 
of the main stream, and in Soldier Basin at the head of the North Fork, another eastern 
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tributory. To the east, they extended to the head of Mad River. That stream and the 
upper Van Duzen may also have been Lassik as far as Lassik Peak. Still farther east, and 
over another ridge, was the uppermost course of the South Fork of the Trinity, which 
may have been hunting territory of the Lassiks. Kroeber, op. cit., pp. 143-44- For further 
information about the Lassik, see Powers, op. cit., pp. 121-22, and Pliny Earle Goddard, 
“Lassik Tales,” Journal of American Folklore, XIX (1906), 133-40. 

Lassik and Wailaki culture are so similar that they are practically indistinguishable, 
according to Robert F. Heizer, of the Department of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia, who furnished most of the anthropological and ethnological references cited in 
these notes. 

5. A study of pre-Caucasian burials does not bear out this statement, according to 
Heizer. 

6. Fort Baker, at Neal’s Ranch on the Van Duzen River, was established early in 1862. 
It was garrisoned by Co. A, Third Regiment of Infantry, California Volunteers, Captain 
Thomas E. Ketcham commanding. In the fall of 1863 Camp Baker was abandoned for a 
new location near Iaqua, commanding the passes between Mad River and the Yager and 
Van Duzen rivers. Coy, op. cit., pp. 169, 184. 

7. The Hoopa Indian Reservation was established by Act of Congress in April 1864, 
and possession was taken in February 1865. Bledsoe, op. cit., p. 476, and Coy, op. cit., pp. 
191-96. But Hoopa Valley was called “Hoopa” by the Indians long before there was a 
reservation there, and even before Fort Gaston (which preceded the reservation in that 
location) was established. 

Lucy stated definitely that they started for Fort Baker, but after she and her mother 
and sister escaped the plan was changed and those who did not get away eventually 
arrived at Hoopa. 

The troops from Fort Baker apparently met with little resistance in taking prisoners, 
for 180 were reported as captured by August 1, 1862. Coy, op. cit., p. 173. It is probable 
that they were rounding up the Indians to take them to the newly established reserva- 
tion on Smith River, in Del Norte County. Coy, op. cit., pp. 172-74; Loud, op. cit., p. 336. 

8. East of the redwood forests on Eel River and its tributaries is a beautiful little valley 
called Ketinshou, or Kettenshaw. At the beginning of the winter of 1860-61, most of the 
settlers moved down on Eel River to avoid the loss of stock by cold and snow, leaving 
but one man in the valley, John Fulwider. In February 1861, the Indians robbed his home 
and drove him from the place. He went to the nearest settlement, but found it deserted. 
The few families which had lived there had been forced to leave everything and seek 
a safer locality. Bledsoe, op. cit. p. 338. The name of the valley comes from “Hetten 
Chow,” meaning “Camass Valley.” Powers, op. cit., 117. 

g. Lucy habitually mixed genders—said “he” for “she” and vice versa. 

10. Fort Seward, on the upper Eel River, was established by Captain Lovell in Sep- 
tember 1861 and was abandoned in the spring of the following year. Coy, op. cit., pp. 
166, 169. 

11. Chief Lassik was evidently killed sometime between April and the middle of July 
1863, for he apparently was still alive when the Mountaineer Battalion was formed in 
April of that year (Bledsoe, op. cit., pp. 403-5), and on July 18, the Indian agent reported: 

“I have ascertained that only 130 out of 840 Indians which were removed to Smith 
River reservation from Humboldt bay last September, ever returned; and that little band, 
with their chief, Las-ac, left the first night after they landed in the valley. Las-ac, I hear, 
has since been killed.” Report of George M. Hanson, superintending agent Indian 
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Affairs, Northern District of California, to Hon. William P. Dole, commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, San Francisco, July 18, 1863, in 38th Cong., 1st Sess., H.R. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 
p- 212. 

12. Bill Dobbins, now about 74 years old, is Lucy’s cousin and makes his home with 
her and her husband. He has corroborated much of Lucy’s story. 

13. Hayfork Valley, Trinity County, was so called because of the hay put up there. 
The fork of Trinity River called the Hayfork runs into the South Fork at Hyampom. 

14. If Lucy were ten years old in 1862 she would be only eighty-nine now and not the 
ninety-five years she claims. But when she told Mrs. Murphey that she was about the 
size of a ten year old child she qualified her statement by adding that Indians in the early 
days were stunted by underfeeding. It is probable, therefore, that she was about twelve. 

15. Lucy’s description of the salt journey is considered to be of value from an ethno- 
graphic standpoint. For general comparative material, see A. L. Kroeber, Culture Ele- 
ment Distributions, XV—Salt, Dogs and Tobacco, Anthropological Records, Vol. 6, No. 
1 (Berkeley: University of California Press [1941]). 
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